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the lips, we know from the records of him that this was not natural
but was due only to false teeth which did not fit well. Those rec-
ords are abundant, for his name was George Washington.

If his leadership of the first revolutionary upheaval which shat-
tered the calm following the Religious Wars malces him a less
perfect exemplar of limited war than Augustus and the knight,
nevertheless his story has much in common with the strict eight-
eenth-century limitation. The richest American of his time, he was
the antithesis of revolutionary class war. His revolution was not
inspired by disastrous dreams. It was aimed squarely at sane polit-
ical ends. In the best sense of an abused word, it was practical. More-
over, it soon led to the establishment of a government so unques-
tionably legitimate that it still survives all subsequent storms.

Consequently the portrait of this despiser of slovenly conscript
militias may remind us of the disciplined eighteenth-century reg-
ulars who were so carefully trained to spare civilians. In his
own person no man better personified the moderation which at its
best was the glory of eighteenth-century governments.

If neither the imperial Roman, the medieval, nor the eighteenth-
century limitations of war can serve us today as a model for exact
copy, at least in their several ways they point to the goal toward
which we strive. Unlike the world of Augustus, ours is neither
worn out with centuries of bloodshed nor ready to submit to rule
from a single center. Unlike medieval Christians, we have no
defined and common faith. Unlike those of the eighteenth century,
our literature and our so-called philosophies admire anything and
everything except moderation.

But if die answer to the riddle of peace is not for us, at least we
can spell out a few syllables of that answer. Perhaps the historians
of the future may say: How strange it is that the early twentieth
century, which fussed and fumed so over such unrealities or oppres-
sions as a world government and an international police force,
should have so neglected those wise men who worked so earnestly
for that religious reunion of Christendom on which the future
peace was to be built.

Certainly, if our descendants can still read and write hisfeay, they
will admire any nation which, 'although strong enough to domi-
neer over others, preferred peace through power over itself.